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THE CAMBBEAN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES! 

By William R. Shepherd, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of 
History, Columbia University 

Until a quarter of a century ago the people of this country- 
knew of the great sea that lies to the southward as a neigh- 
boring expanse of waters girdled with pahn-treed shores 
and dotted with islands innumerable, glistening in manifold 
hues under the rays of a tropical sun. It was fabled as a 
region once productive of rakish buccaneers and later of 
swaggering revolutionists. In its political firmament each 
of the various and variable republics that it contained was 
presumed to occupy a separate star revolving through 
international space — ^with as many revolutions per minute 
as might seem desirable. From its exuberant soil sprang 
the toothsome sugar-cane, the aromatic coffee and tobacco 
and the delectable fruits that diversified the tastes of 
temperate climes. An area where nature did as it pleased 
and man did likewise, amid scenes both primitive and idyllic, 
it was a geographical expression that meant little outside 
of books and palates. Certain of our statesmen of old, to 
be sure, had cast a wistful glance at an island or two and 
even bits of mainland, as suitable places of sojourn for 
evanescent ambitions, but the region continued nevertheless 
to lie beyond the rim of our pubUc consciousness. 

Suddenly in 1895 the Caribbean hove into sight. The 
Monroe Doctrine awoke startled from its slumbers in the 
realm of the more or less theoretical, and an insurrection 
arose to shatter the last vestige of an ancient colonial 
grandeur in the New World. Out of a dispute over the 

1 In this paper an effort will be made to state the problem and to indicate 
four policies that might be adopted. Of these policies only the first, as 
the one that seems to correspond to the actual trend of events, will be 
discussed at length. 
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boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana and out 
of a revolt of Cubans against the dominion of Spain have 
come forth in the brief period of twenty-five years a series 
of consequences for the United States, of which even now 
as a people we have but scant appreciation. What we had 
fancied peculiar to the expansive tendencies of European 
nations in the remoter parts of Africa, Asia and the archi- 
pelagoes of the Pacific has become a reality in our own 
career. A region near in space but hitherto isolate in 
thought has been converted into a sphere of influence for 
this country. The Caribbean Sea has become an American 
Mediterranean, if not altogether an American lake. 

In and around this great sea to the southward are 
islands and mainlands amounting in extent to over 1,300,000 
square miles, or more than a third that of the United States 
itself. They may be said to stretch like a giant chain all 
the way from Bermuda, 580 miles east of North Carolina, 
down to the northern coast of South America, and thence 
up to Guatemala, 450 miles south of a point about midway 
between Texas and Florida. Here under fifteen national 
flags are four political groups. They consist of American 
dependencies, what are virtually American protectorates, 
independent republics and European colonies. To the first 
group, of course, belong Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
The second is divisible into three classes, namely: states 
like Cuba and Panama, which have a government of their 
own, subject to certain specified limitations that we have 
seen fit to impose; states like Haiti and Nicaragua, which 
also have a government of their own, though subject in the 
one case to a similarly specified but considerably more 
stringent control on our part than is true of the class pre- 
ceding, and in the other case to a supervision looser but 
quite as effective; and a state called the Dominican Re- 
public, which has no government at all of its own. To be 
sure we maintain a solemn humbug of an international 
relationship with it by having a Dominican- envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary resident at Washing- 
ton and an American diplomat of the same rank and title 
dwelUng in the city of Santo Domingo, but the directing 
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word of an American naval officer is law in that land. 
Doubtless the arrangement has its advantages, in that the 
American director and the American diplomat can converse 
in a language mutually intelligible and entertain \'iews 
that are fairly identical! The third group is composed of 
the Central American republics of Guatemala, Honduras, 
El Salvador and Costa Rica, where the influence of the 
United States has been more or less patent at times, and 
the two South American repubUcs of Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. The fourth is made up of the insular and continental 
colonies of Great Britain, France and the Netherlands. 

Out of this Caribbean area, following a plan of events 
as they emerged, we have assembled on a small scale a 
political and economic conglomerate that, like its huge 
British compeer in the worid at large, is fearfully and 
wonderfully made. We appear even to have been living 
up to the best traditions of our erstwhile motherland, by 
gathering it all up in spells of absentmindedness. In putting 
it together our course of action reveals something of the 
equally British "unity in diversity." We seem also to have 
grasped and applied the meaning of the famous answer of 
a British minister who, when asked in the House of Com- 
mons what reason Great Britain had for holding Egypt, 
replied: "that of being in a position to give the khedive 
authoritative advice!" 

Without attempting either a logical or a chronological 
order of presentation, since neither would bring with it 
either clarity or consistency in the essential absence of both, 
a Ust in outline of the more obvious of the heterogeneous 
processes at work might be offered. It would include: 
applications of the Monroe Doctrine, both as it was and 
as it has grown to be; the determination of boundaries; 
the prevention of filibustering; the annexation of territory 
by conquest and by purchase; aid in the establishment of 
two republics, and the temporary administration of one 
of them; the acquisition of a canal zone, as well as an option 
on a second canal route, and an attempt to secure a third, 
asserting thus a claim to sole ownership of potentially 
competitive routes in the vicinity; the actual building of 
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a canal; the acquisition further of islands and harbors to 
be used as naval stations; the military as well as diplomatic 
protection of persons and property, both foreign and Ameri- 
can; the restoration and maintenance of order, including the 
reservation of a right to intervene for the purpose; the 
establishment of a native constabulary under American 
officers; the placing of limitations on the amount of indebted- 
ness which a republic might incur; a course of financial 
rehabilitation carried actually to the point of putting re- 
publics into the hands of a receiver; mediation between 
belUgerent states; help in the formation of a species of 
federation of republics under moral supervision ; intervention 
for the purpose of insuring fair elections and the enforce- 
ment of rules of sanitation, both physical and moral; a 
refusal to recognize presidents who had gained their positions 
by a resort to violence, the diplomatic blocking of grants 
of economic concessions to Europeans, and the destruction 
of the government of one republic and the imposition of 
varying types of restriction upon the governments of others. 
To all such activities of an official character must be added 
the spread and diversification of commercial, industrial and 
financial enterprises on the part of American citizens and 
corporations, weaving ever closer and closer the economic 
network that binds the Caribbean lands to the United 
States. Not the proximity of these lands alone, but the 
nature of their climate and soil and the wealth of their 
resources in general render them of incalculable value to 
us. They constitute a tropical belt similar to that which 
European nations have acquired long since in other parts 
of the world and have found altogether desirable. They 
are so many natural markets lying upon one of the greatest 
commercial highways of the present and future — to and 
from the Panama Canal. From them come raw materials 
and secondary foodstuffs requisite for our factories and 
exchangeable for our basic foodstuffs and manufactured 
articles. They have become localities, also, for the invest- 
ment of American capital imder circumstances that may 
invite the exercise of political influence to a greater or less 
degree. 
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Though all of the Central American countries in par- 
ticular, except El Salvador, front on both the Pacific and 
the Caribbean, their economic outlook on the whole is 
directed toward the Caribbean. Tropical fruit thrives most 
abundantly in the lowlands on the Caribbean side. Here 
too the sugar-plantations and the forests of hardwoods 
and rubber are mainly accessible. With the construction 
of interoceanic railways and the growing use of agricultural 
machinery, the commerce tha;t springs from the steady 
development of the interior tends to flow out of Caribbean 
ports that serve as feeders for New Orleans, New York and 
other American seaboard centers. No small percentage of 
Central American trade, furthermore, has been derived 
from investments made by American corporations and 
individuals. All this would show that, quite apart from 
poUtical influence, the currents of commerce in this area, 
as elsewhere in the Caribbean, set toward the United States, 
and by it are controlled. 

Back of the entry of American capital, however, which 
has been comparatively recent, Ue a series of financial 
complications in which many of the republics have been 
involved with European creditors. As a bulwark against 
foreign aggression of the sort that was contemplated in 
1823, the Monroe Doctrine, of course, has been effective. 
No overt attempts have been made, or seem Ukely to be 
made by any non-American nation at actual colonization 
or the setting up of a foreign political system or the oppres- 
sion of any of the repubUcs. More insidious forms of alien 
influence have appeared to menace the welfare of the lands 
to the southward and challenge the future efficacy of the 
great American tenet in its broader implications. 

Viewing the history of the smaller Caribbean republics 
as a whole during the last quarter of a century, it is evident 
that, with the exception of Cuba, few have displayed 
financial soundness. Even in the case of the European 
colonies the balance sheet has been far from favorable. 
Most of the smaller republics, certainly, like tropical areas 
elsewhere, have gravitated toward bankruptcy, as one or 
another has repudiated or scaled down its foreign debt, 
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found itself unable to pay, or has fallen into dispute with 
foreign creditors. Whether the fault lay primarily in the 
misbehavior or incapacity of the rulers of any particular 
country, or was attributable rather to the rapacity of 
European financiers who took advantage of helplessness 
or corruption, is beside the point. The condition called for 
alleviative action by a strong neighbor, if security and 
development were to be attained. 

On the other hand, apart altogether from phenomena 
suggestive of force and fraud, and taking legitimate trans- 
actions alone into account, it is manifest that, in proportion 
as weak little tropical countries need outside capital for 
the utilization of resources that consist of a single or of a 
very small number of staple products, their dependence 
upon this financial aid is likely to make them in greater or 
less degree subject to the political influence of the home 
government of the investor. Similarly, to the extent that 
this particular home government supports its nationals and 
promotes their enterprises accordingly, so does the process 
of economic imperialism continue until the tropical lands 
in question become hopelessly subordinate to an alien 
political control. Such a control would be revealed in three 
main respects, namely: over the public debt, over conces- 
sions granted to foreigners for the exploitation of natural 
resources, and over forms of purely private investment. 
The issue that fairly presents itself, therefore, is, whether 
the inevitable control that proceeds from a necessity of 
adjusting pecuniary claims of one sort or another should 
be exercised by a European nation or by the United States. 

Unrelated as official courses of action to meet all these 
conditions and circumstances may seem, they have followed 
quite consistently nevertheless certain lines of development 
coincident with the economic tendencies of the Caribbean 
area and marked out by former American Secretaries of 
State. One is found in the declaration of Richard Olney 
in 1895: "the United States is practically sovereign on this 
continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it 
confines its interposition."^ Another is visible in state- 

2 House Documents, 54th Cong., 1st sess., I, No. 1, pt. 1, p. 558. 
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ments of Elihu Root in 1904: "the Monroe Doctrine .... 
is an assertion of our right for our own interest to interfere 
with the action of every other nation in those parts of this 
hemisphere where others are sovereign .... and to 
say, if you do thus and so, even by the consent of the sover- 
eign, we shall regard it as an unfriendly act because it will 
affect us injuriously;"' "we arrogate to ourselves .... 
only the right to protect; what we will not permit the great 
Powers of Europe to do .... we will not permit 
any American republic to make it necessary for the great 
Powers of Europe to do."^ A third is to be noted in an 
assertion of Philander C. Knox in 1912, when, referring also 
to the Monroe Doctrine, he said: "it has in Providence 
been given to us of the North to state and interpret it."' 
"Territorial propinquity," moreover, according to Robert 
Lansing in 1917, "creates special relations between coun- 
tries."' Though pronounced in the famous Lansing-Ishii 
agreement, and hence in quite a separate connection, the 
implications of this assertion, as between the United States 
and the Caribbean region, are obvious enough. 

When one reviews such highly significant utterances by 
our former Secretaries of State, the most striking thing about 
them is the fact that they were delivered by representatives 
of both of the great political parties. This in itself denotes 
a continuity of thought under successive administrations 
and regardless of differences in political platforms. In sub- 
stance the several dicta appear to mean that the exercise 
of independent action by American republics is subject to 
limitations imposed by the United States for its own pro- 
tection and in the interest of an enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine, by obviating in advance any reason for its appli- 
cation. As a political medicine, accordingly, the Monroe 
Doctrine becomes a preventive instead of a remedy. They 
would indicate, also, that the proximity of a powerful and 
progressive country to a feeble or backward one entitles 

' Senate Document No. 471, 63rd Cong., 2d sess., p. 39. 
< Elihu Root, Miscellaneous addresses, p. 272. 
'^American Journal of International Law, vol. vi, p. 495. 
^T. F. Millard, Democracy and the Eastern Question, p. 152. 
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the former to a right of determinmg the kind of relationship 
that shall exist between them. 

Whatever the inferences that may be drawn from these 
dicta, they are centered in economic and political concerns 
so closely interwoven as to constitute, when applied to the 
Caribbean region, something quite akin to a declaration of 
economic imperiaUsm. If the original foundation upon 
which the structure rests are the Venezuelan imbroglio and 
the Cuban insurrection, the keystone to the arch is the 
Panama Canal. At this interoceanic waterway practically 
all of our interests roundabout it since 1903 have converged, 
with the object of defending it and of guarding against the 
acquisition by oversea nations of adjacent trade routes that 
might compete with it. The control of the Canal has carried 
with it dominance over the Caribbean area, and that for 
strategic, political and economic motives identified with 
the protection of our own national welfare. 

Regardless, then, of their particular status of dependence 
or independence, the countries lying in and around that 
area are of vital interest to the United States. Not only 
are they immediate neighbors in whose well-being we must 
have the concern that proximity suggests, but their location 
possesses for us a political and economic, as weU as purely 
human, significance that we cannot fail to heed. They 
are situated so close to our shores and to the Panama Canal 
that their fortunes and ours are and must be indissolubly 
linked. Whether this fact has become an actual part of 
our national consciousness or not, it is revealed in utterances 
and in deeds, official and private, sufficiently to make its 
existence plain. More than that, the trend of international 
events here in the New World, no less than in the Old, as 
the economic and political consequences of the war became 
apparent, would seem to foretell the likelihood of an extension 
of the influence of the United States on an ever-widening 
scale over the countries in and around the Caribbean. 

In this connection one need cite but a single concrete 
illustration — ^the oil problem. Our consumption of this 
product, so indispensable in an oil-driven age, is increasing 
and the home supply of it diminishing. This, however, 
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is not the really serious or alarming phase of the matter. 
Rather is it to be found in the disposition of European 
governments to bar foreigners out of the ownership and 
operation of oil properties, and themselves actually to 
participate in the ownership and control of the corporations 
that may be concerned — and this not in their own dominions 
alone, but in countries where they have no sovereignty. 
The possible effects of such a plan of action upon the United 
States are easily conceived. Means of counteraction will 
have to be sought in the Caribbean region as well as in 
Mexico. The acquisition by European countries of African 
and Asiatic territories to be held under the form of mandates 
from a League of Nations, and having a door ostensibly 
open while the economic manage within apparently is kept 
closed, has thus a meaning to us on this side of the water. 

Whatever the characteristics of thought and deed, there 
has been nothing deliberate and systematic about our course 
of action in the Caribbean. Neither the government nor 
the people of the United States has planned it in conscious 
fashion. Worse than that, utter indifference joined with 
ignorance has marked only too often the popular attitude 
toward it. Things said or done have aroused substantially 
no pubUc attention, met with no organized aid or opposition 
in Congress and seldom produced either approval or con- 
demnation in the press. Not only is there a lack of interest 
in what we have done or are doing in the Caribbean, but 
in why anything has been done. The American people has 
never expressed an opinion at the polls as to whether it 
sanctioned or not a variety of our performances there. 
Even the purchase of insular territory at an enormous 
price evoked no especial comment one way or the other. 
Supposedly independent repubUcs have had their independ- 
ence diminished or destroyed, their affairs taken over and 
their inhabitants and property made subject to officials 
acting under the orders of the President of the United 
States — all without the slightest constitutional warrant — 
and yet who among us seems noticeably to care? 

To our neighbors in the Caribbean, moreover, what may 
be termed the fourfold relationship of this country to its 
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sister republics in America appears to have been applied 
with particular intenseness, and in each of its phases: of 
territorial expansion, pohtical and economic dominance, 
invocations of the Monroe Doctrine and pronouncements 
about Pan-Americanism. The notion, indeed, of an essen- 
tial community of interests and problems between the 
United States and its fellow republics, which suggests 
cooperation for the promotion of the one and the solution 
of the other, has been iterated on many an occasion, even 
if the action taken by this country has been rather unilateral 
than otherwise. So, too, in its protean guises the Monroe 
Doctrine — if its initial letters and its mode of application 
at times suggest anything — would seem to have been evolved 
under successive presidential administrations from a Demo- 
cratic-Republican "Manifest Destiny" into a Republican 
"Masterful Domination," continuing on into a Republican 
"Money Diplomacy" and thence, according to the opinion 
of some perhaps, into a Democratic "Much Deception" — 
if the disparity between benevolent assurances about the 
equality of nations great and small and the actual manner 
in which they have been handled since 1913 is taken into 
account. But when all is said and done, the American 
public seems to have recked nought of cause or consequence. 

There has been some expostulation, to be sure, over a 
supposedly deliberate imperialism of ours which would seek 
to create a tropical empire to the southward, as a sort of 
belt of heat about the temperate waist-line of the United 
States. Condemnation, also, has been levelled at the treat- 
ment by this country of a number of the smaller repubUcs, 
on the ground that they were so treated because they were 
weak nations and as such might be imposed upon. To 
these charges, however, an answer is not difficult. 

It has not been a deliberate spirit of imperialism, nor 
even a solicitous regard for the Monroe Doctrine, but rather 
a more or less unconscious determination on the part of 
the United States to maintain its political preponderance, 
promote its economic advancement, and strengthen through- 
out the area of the Caribbean a sense of inter-American 
solidarity of which the United States should be the sponsor 
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and guarantor, that has led this country to introduce among 
presumably independent republics a kind of tutelage un- 
known elsewhere in the world. By so doing it has sought 
no exclusive commercial privileges. Oversea nations share 
with it freely the benefits of the stability that it has striven 
to maintain. Their citizens, capital, trade and property 
in general are quite as amply protected as our own. Yet 
it cannot be denied that, in regard to several of the republics 
immediately to the southward, and carefully as the sugges- 
tion of a political protectorate has been avoided, this 
country has converted itself into a trustee; it has become 
a self-appointed mandatary for weaker neighbors. Even 
so it would be hard to prove that the line of action we have 
taken was based solely upon the superiority of our strength 
over their feebleness. The real distinction, on the contrary, 
that we have endeavored to draw rests upon the difference 
between orderly and progressive self-government and retro- 
gressive disorder. In the latter case government by the 
consent of the governed may signify merely taking a gun 
and going into politics; but to the Anglo-Saxon mind at all 
events it would express something other than consent ! 

One may admit, nevertheless, the possibiUty that the 
substantial difference as an international problem between 
the plight of Mexico and that of some of the little nations 
of the Caribbean has been one of size. Were Mexico a 
small state requiring for the restoration of "law and order" 
merely the despatch of a squad of. American sailors and 
marines, with or without the formulation in advance of a 
treaty for the purpose of setting up a virtual protectorate, 
and minus also the antecedent approval or even knowledge 
of the American people, the woes of Mexico might have 
been assuaged long since. Many Americans and other 
foreigners have been slain and much American and other 
foreign property has been destroyed or damaged in that 
country. This has not been true in the Caribbean states. 
"Cleaning up" Mexico, doubtless, would be a big job; 
whereas "wiping out" the independence of little Caribbean 
republics seems to have been part of the day's work! 

THE JOUBNAI. OF IIITEBNATIONAI< BELATIONS, TOL. 11, NO. 1, 1920 
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In view of all the foregoing and in view also of the fact 
that we have completed a quarter century of practices more 
or less at variance with platitudes, though not with official 
dicta, and have emerged furthermore from a war that in 
directing our energies abroad has obscured more than ever 
our thought and conduct nearer home, it is about time for 
us to cease drifting in the Caribbean. The course of the 
United States toward the republics and European colonies 
in and around the American Mediterranean ought to be 
shaped by a definite policy. Just what we intend to do in 
that region should be rendered clear. Even if such cate- 
gorical questions as, how long will our actual power and 
our potentialities for interference remain as they are, how 
often shall we go back to a political archbishop at Washing- 
ton for more time — as the earlier evolutionists did with the 
Ussherian chronology — or whether we shall ever let go, can 
hardly be answered in a manner that will carry practical 
conviction, we can differentiate at least among what we 
imagine we are doing, what we are really doing and what 
we intend to do. The people of the United States ought 
to face realities and leave off swallowing honeyed phrases 
that have a different taste, perhaps, in the Caribbean. A 
precise declaration of intention is needed — an expression of 
dehberate national will working on the basis of a knowledge 
of the facts and an appreciation of the possible consequences. 
Rather than allow the United States to continue resembUng 
a glacier that in terrifying silence is shpping slowly and 
surely southward, with scant prospect of melting as it goes, 
the simile of an avalanche might be preferable. At least 
it would have the advantage of enabling our Caribbean 
neighbors to see and hear it coming! 

In the formulation of a definite policy on the part of the 
United States four courses of action are available for con- 
sideration. Briefly they may be designated as "regulation," 
"annexation," "neutralization" and "abstention." In a 
geographical sense, "regulation" would be applicable to 
the smaller republics; "annexation," to the British, French 
and Dutch colonies; "neutralization," to the repubUcs and 
possibly to the colonies also, and "abstention," to both of 
them. 
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Taking up the first of these suggested modes of procedure, 
"regulation" would mean that the United States, without 
depriving of its actual independence any nation that is 
unable to maintain an orderly and progressive existence, 
should exercise over it such a degree of supervision and 
control as may be requisite to enable the country concerned 
to govern itself properly. If we adopt and proclaim this 
to be our Caribbean policy, however, the motives, methods 
and consequences which it would involve must be clearly 
understood. It would not be sufficient simply to hit upon 
a form of administration for a given locality, with or without 
training in the art of self-government, or to employ the 
customary means for an assurance of order or an attainment 
of relief from the biu-den of indebtedness. The question 
would be: whether the purpose of the United States and the 
action chosen to correspond would be altruistic in nature — 
one genuinely and sincerely designed to help small nations 
to help themselves; or whether it would be fixed in the terms 
merely of our own material interests and possibly theirs. 
Along with the assumption by this country of a right to 
determine for itself whether a particular republic is fitted 
for self-government or not, it would be equally a duty to 
make indisputably plain the circvunstances that would 
justify interference in the internal or external affairs of that 
republic. No claim based on proximity or necessity alone, 
which might involve, as it did in a certain famous example 
in western Europe at the outbreak of the recent war, the 
perpetration of a moral wrong, would suffice. The essential 
rights of small nations on this side of the water are no less 
an obligation to uphold than they are on the other side. 

What, then, are the bases upon which such regulation 
might rest? In the first place it is obvious that a nation 
has the duty no less than the right to protect its citizens 
and their interests abroad, so long as the conduct of such 
citizens is in accordance with the privileges guaranteed them 
by treaty and the general principles of international law. 
Since the United States, moreover, has undertaken in its 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine to prevent non- 
American nations from interfering beyond a certain point 
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in the affairs of an American republic for the protection of 
their nationals, it is plainly the duty of the United States 
also to extend such protection beyond the point which the 
non-American nations in question may not pass. While 
in this manner it is bound to safeguard legitimate foreign 
interests, it is none the less obligated, on its own behalf and 
on that of any particular republic, not only to forestall 
foreign intervention but to balk foreign intrigue. 

In the second place, it is amply recognized at common 
law that anyone has the right to abate a nuisance. If 
conditions reach such a pass in any given republic that the 
lives and property of foreigners and nationals are wholly 
or even largely at the mercy of armed bands engaged in 
chronic revolutionary turmoil, or in fomenting in one state 
an insurrection planned for another state, and the conduct 
of public affairs in that country becomes an international 
scandal, the United States would have to restore order. 
How legitimate the performance of this police duty might 
be must depend upon the extent to which foreigners, rather 
than natives, were really to blame for the conditions war- 
ranting such action. 

Financial rehabilitation is another basis on which a policy 
of "regulation" should rest. To countries like many of 
those in the Caribbean loans have been and still are in- 
dispensable. If such loans are to have the proper security, 
they must be backed by liens upon the public revenues, 
foremost among which are the customs receipts. By their 
honest and economical administration in the interests of 
the republic concerned, no less than in those of the foreign 
creditors, the proceeds from taxation in one form or another 
would be put beyond the reach of more or less professional 
trouble-makers, whose chief aim might be to seize the 
public treasury. The chances are, also, that a goodly 
nimaber of the evils associated with the grant of lavish 
concessions to foreigners as an easy way of borrowing money 
would be obviated. The old situation whereby, if a foreign 
corporation in receipt of such a concession paid the rental 

gularly, the government was not likely to intervene on 
behalf of its nationals who might suffer from a misuse of 
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the privilege in question, would not so readily occiu-. It 
may well happen, nevertheless, that the development of 
natviral resources in some instances could be rendered 
profitable only through the grant of concessions to corpo- 
rations which thereby are enabled to control, not land and 
modes of transportation alone, but native labor as well. 
If so, the duty of honest supervision to guard against 
exorbitant demands becomes all the more imperative. 
American companies, therefore, doing business in Caribbean 
countries where the local government is unable or unwilUng 
to keep them within proper legal restraints, should be in- 
corporated under the federal laws of the United States and 
be made subject to regulation and inspection. 

This brings up the question as to the ethics of certain 
pecuniary claims that have been put forward by foreign 
creditors of Caribbean lands. Fifteen years ago, when the 
news was flashed across the seas that the government of the 
United States was about to undertake the work of rehabili- 
tating the finances of the Dominican Republic, the effect 
upon European banking circles was paradoxical. The quo- 
tations of bonds issued by such countries rose forthwith, 
but some of the bondholders protested against any arrange- 
ment of the sort contemplated for ascertaining the actual 
vaUdity of the debts alleged to have been incurred. It 
was apparent then that the United States had no sympathy 
with the European practice, sanctioned by long usage, of 
demanding the payment of claims at the cannon's mouth, 
prior to a legal determination of the justice of the amount 
to be exacted. Whatever the opinion entertained overseas 
on the matter, this country showed itself unwilUng to 
subscribe to the view that any nation should be at liberty 
to decide at its pleasure how it might collect from small 
states sums declared to be due its nationals. 

If proper care in the supervision of matters financial is 
exercised, the results are likely to prove beneficial both to 
the foreign investor and to the republic concerned. As the 
one is relieved of anxiety about his money, so the other is 
protected against oppressive exploitation and the ill effects 
of its own improvidence. An assurance of stabiUty in these 
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respects would meet pecuniary obligations, replace a fluc- 
tuating and more or less irredeemable paper money by a 
gold-secured currency, and attract the capital needful to 
stimulate industry, promote commerce, and foster the im- 
provement of seaports and modes of transportation. In 
general, it would provide the republic in question with the 
measure of prosperity which the abundance of its natural 
resources might suggest. Above all, the United States 
would be enabled to take due precautions against possible 
infringements of the Monroe Doctrine under the guise of 
safeguarding innocent foreign loans and concessions. 

So as not to wound unnecessarily, and still less to destroy, 
the consciousness of nationhood, financial supervision should 
be entrusted to international commissions and not to Ameri- 
cans alone. The creation of boards composed of representa- 
tives both of the republic concerned and of our own country 
would not imply any disparagement of dignity on either 
side. If railways and other public works can be built on 
this joint basis, and if nations interested have assigned to 
commissions of the sort industrial and commercial tasks of 
great difficulty which they have performed with entire 
success, there is no valid reason why the same course of 
action could not be adopted in reference to matters of 
finance as between the United States and Caribbean coun- 
tries whose pecuniary problems seem incapable of solution 
by local effort alone. 

Another basis for the policy of "regulation" would take 
the form of an imposition of moral restraint upon a govern- 
ment whose conduct might seem hurtful to the welfare of 
its citizens or that of an assurance of moral support to 
attempts at social amelioration. On behalf of international 
fair-dealing, however, the course of action ought never to 
be inconsistent or gratuitously meddlesome. Such a spec- 
tacle as that of the United States refusing to uphold the 
authority of the Central American Court of Justice for the 
creation of which it was really the sponsor, and allowing it 
to lapse after a decision indirectly adverse to our procedure 
with regard to the financial rehabilitation of Nicaragua had 
been rendered, ought never to be repeated. Neither should 
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the performance of refusing to recognize a president who 
might have secured his power through a resort to violence. 
While it is all very well for the United States to try to 
inculcate a love for democracy of an Anglo-Saxon type, by 
helping Caribbean republics to govern themselves, insuring 
to them the largest measure of democratic government of 
which they may be capable, and exercising on its own ac- 
count such an amount of control over the fundamentals as 
may seem reasonable and prudent, insistence upon a right 
of withholding recognition because of a difference in methods 
of presidential selection is wholly unjustifiable. Unless we 
are prepared to accept the implication that this procedure 
entails, namely, that we ourselves guarantee the fairness 
of elections by superintending them, it is a most insidious 
form of intervention in the domestic affairs of a friendly 
neighbor. The same may be said of our practice in several 
cases of sustaining a particular government in power which 
is not desired by a majority of the citizens. 

Were the policy of "regulation," furthermore, to be not 
only adopted but rendered systematic, it would suggest the 
advisability of ascertaining whether the existing forms and 
processes of administration employed in the Caribbean are 
well adapted to the needs of the localities affected, and 
whether some degree of uniformity, instead of the actual 
heterogeneity, might not be introduced both into that area 
and into the various bureaus and divisions at Washington 
which are charged with the conduct of their affairs. It 
would determine whether the course of action thus far 
pursued and the theories underlying it really befit the needs 
of the regions and peoples to which they are applied, and 
the extent to which a careful discrimination might provide 
for subserving better their respective interests where con- 
ditions might present marked differences for consideration. 
However satisfactory a kind of administration which dis- 
tributes powers between central and local authorities under 
a federal system may seem to the American people, it is 
not apt to work under circumstances quite unlike those to 
which we are accustomed. At the earliest possible moment, 
also, mihtary control, wherever set up, should be superseded 
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by civil rule. More important still, the American authori- 
ties temporarily in charge should provide amply for the 
advancement of education and never rest content merely 
with a promotion of material well-being. Industry, com- 
merce and transportation must be stimulated, of course, 
but the training of the mental and moral senses and the 
elevation of the standard of living are so many human rights 
that must be given preference over all other considerations. 
Instead of having the duties and responsibilities at Wash- 
ington distributed among several departments of govern- 
ment, moreover, it might be desirable to consolidate them 
as much as practicable on behalf of a more efficient adminis- 
stration. As matters stand, the failure to coordinate the 
agencies entrusted with the direction of Caribbean concerns 
is likely to produce confusion where it does not work in- 
justice. Consolidation, also, might serve more effectively 
to centre public attention upon this particular phase of oiu* 
foreign relationships, lest it become excessively bureaucratic. 

Every possible safeguard, therefore, must be chosen 
against arbitrary action. To whatever of importance is 
done the utmost publicity should be assured. This is all 
the more imperative in view of the indifference of our 
people to foreign affairs. The United States is not like 
Great Britain, where spokesmen for native peoples are 
numerous in Parliament and advocates of their rights are 
vocal in the press and on the platform. Here in our country 
the tendency only too often is to conclude that such a 
spokesman or advocate is harboring an ulterior motive of 
self-interest or else a sinister design upon the common wel- 
fare. Frank and honest constructive criticism, neverthe- 
less, is needed in the management of our foreign concerns 
more than in those of domestic import, just because so 
little public attention is devoted to them. 

Manifold as the several advantages of the policy under 
consideration may appear to be, there is quite another side 
to the picture. If "regulation" be our motto, it means 
something other than mere "dollar diplomacy" or the sub- 
stitution of "dollars for bullets," in the same fashion that 
the police phase of our course of action would be intended 
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to replace bullets by ballots. It connotes a tightening of 
the grip of the American investor whose hand would be 
upheld by the government of the United States. If this 
in turn should imply the reduction of the smaller Caribbean 
republics to the position of debtors, in order to faciUtate 
the exercise of political power over them, or on the plea of 
suppressing revolution give to Americans a monopolistic 
grasp upon the resources and wealth of those countries, its 
ethical merits would be dubious indeed. 

Moreover there are certain pleasant terms in international 
parlance the use of which an honest consistency would have 
to make us forego. "The twenty-one independent republics 
of the New World," the "equality of sovereign states in 
this hemisphere," the "self-determination of small nations," 
even "Pan-Americanism" and similar expressions, would 
have to fall somewhat into desuetude, except as ornate 
trappings for state occasions. And yet, if it be true that 
several of the Caribbean countries are in fact no longer 
independent and belong almost, if not quite, in the category 
of the British crown colonies, so far as their relationship 
to the United States is concerned, the inconsistency in 
employing misnomers would seem already obvious. 

It might happen, also, that the concretion of a heteregene- 
ous series of activities in the Caribbean into a definite and 
officially announced policy of regulating their affairs would 
move in the direction of forming an actual Caribbean empire 
by a constant enlargement of the nature and scope of what 
was being done. If so, it might create a tendency to widen 
its bounds far enough to include Mexico. True, our Dec- 
laration of Independence had no historical bearing at the 
time of its pronouncement upon the repubhcs in the Carib- 
bean, but there is at least a semblance of a generality of 
application about the principles it sets forth. If govern- 
ments do owe their just powers to the consent of the gov- 
erned, as much in the great sea to the southward as they 
do in the United States itself and in other powerful nations, 
it is rather hard to reconcile either this particular tenet, or 
its later exposition in regard to making the world safe for 
democracy, with a regulation of the affairs of sister repubUcs, 
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unless the mental reservations that may be lurking behind 
either of them are rendered distinctly geographical and 
political as well. 

It might be argued, furthermore, that in order to befit 
a new set of circumstances the adoption of such a policy 
would require still another fundamental alteration in the 
Monroe Doctrine as originally conceived. As that pro- 
nouncement was designed to protect both the republics of 
America at large and the United States itself against the 
wiles and perils of European domination, so hereafter it 
would have to be understood to mean that it supplies the 
United States with an official dictum for the establishment 
in the Caribbean of an American sphere of influence. On 
the principle that what a non-American power is prohibited 
from doing we may do, and that precisely because our 
country is not a non-American power, we can build up or 
tear down as we list — for "we have the ships, we have the 
men and we have the money too!" The Caribbean re- 
publics, accordingly, under such an interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, must be kept absolutely independent of 
Europe, even if in order to attain that desirable situation 
we have to make them dependent upon the United States. 

Of the policies that remain to be dealt with, those of 
"annexation" and "neutralization" belong to the realm of 
the conceivable rather than of the actual, and hence do 
not call for elaboration here. "Annexation," it may be 
said, would suggest the acquisition of the British, French 
and Dutch colonies by purchase from their present European 
owners.' Whatever the advantages or disadvantages of 
this procedure, its adoption would be quite compatible 
with the policy already discussed. Just as "regulation," 
if duly safeguarded against abuse, would assure to the 
republics an independence as effective as that which Cuba 
now possesses, so "annexation," if carried out in the spirit 
that has been displayed in the administration of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, would endow the colonies with 

'W. R. Shepherd, "The attitude of the United States toward the re- 
tention by European nations of colonies in and around the Caribbean," 
in Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science (New York, 1917), pp. 
200-13. 
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a measure of self-government and an opportunity for 
progress more liberal by far than what they now have. 

"Neutralization," on the other hand, is a course of action 
from which the ideas of "regulation" and "annexation" 
would be wholly absent. Moreover it would necessitate 
a relinquishment of the Monroe Doctrine to the geographical 
extent that might be required. At all events it would have 
as its objective an application to the Caribbean of what has 
been done to states, provinces and other localities in Europe 
and islands adjacent to it. The republics, and if Great 
Britain, France and the Netherlands were willing, the 
colonies also, would be placed under an international guar- 
antee of perpetual immunity from external attack, and 
prevented in like fashion from making war. To this end 
the European countries that hold the dependencies in 
question, the Dominion of Canada and the greater nations 
at least of South America, as the parties mainly interested, 
might be invited to join the United States in a common 
pledge of protection to the Caribbean lands. 

Among the three policies thus far proposed, that of 
"regulation" is at present the most practicable from the 
American national standpoint. It squares more with pre- 
cedents and conditions, also, than either of the others. 
If declared definitely to be the policy of the United States, 
it might have a beneficial influence through this very 
declaration upon republics of unrest, which are not soothed 
by bland assurances from us about equality among sovereign 
nations, so long as acts indicative of a belief to the contrary 
are employed against them. In the fullness of time, more- 
over, acquisition of the European colonies may be combined 
with it. 

But, if the smaller republics in and around the great 
sea to the southward, along with their fellows of larger 
dimensions elsewhere in America, are, as on repeated oc- 
casions our statesmen and publicists have declared them 
to be — free and independent sovereign nations, on an 
equality of rank and dignity with other nations of the world, 
and hence entitled to the immunity from interference by 
outsiders which that status would require — and if the 
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"Pan-Americanism" that we profess really rests upon such 
a foundation, then "abstention" would be ideally and 
sentimentally the policy for the United States to adopt. 
This would mean a discontinuance of the practices that 
have marked our treatment of many of the Caribbean 
countries, a withdrawal of so much of the pohtical control 
over them as now exists, and an abandonment of any 
thought of acquiring the European colonies as well as of 
securing the neutralization of either the republics or the 
colonies. Logically, also, it would appear to connote even 
a renunciation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Accordingly the little states in question would have to 
be allowed to work out their own destinies as they might 
see fit. Any limitation placed upon them in the exercise 
of their right to freedom in the broad sense would wound, 
and possibly destroy, their consciousness of nationhood. 
The sole remedy in justice applicable to them, in case their 
behavior at any time were not to square with the rules of 
conduct laid down by civilized nations, would be to subject 
them to an international boycott until they had mended 
their ways. 

For two reasons, however, a policy of "abstention" is 
untenable. One of them is unhappily the incontrovertible 
logic of things as they are. The other is the fact that most 
of the republics of Latin America, including several of 
those in the Caribbean area, have joined the League of 
Nations, and by so doing have formally recognized the 
validity of the Monroe Doctrine which, in accordance with 
Article 21, "nothing" in the Covenant "shall be deemed 
to affect." Whether the United States becomes a member 
of the League or not, the result is the same. The cardinal 
tenet that governs our relations with the republics of Latin 
America has become through their express recognition of 
it, and through that of the other signatories of the Covenant, 
a part of the international law of the world. Instead of 
protecting them against such a construction as the United 
States may determine to put upon the Monroe Doctrine, 
their adoption of the Covenant appears rather to have 
deprived them of the measure of protection that they 
already enjoyed. 



